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Capable Teachers versus Hollow Men 


DANIEL WAITE MARSHALL* 


© RESPECT your teacher and whenever your whole class goes out walking never 
D so much as tread upon her shadow!’ For generations past, many millions of 
Japanese children have eagerly departed from home upon their first day at school 
with just such a parental warning. Moreover, in each instance, it is fairly safe to 
assume that these mothers and fathers were not merely clucking but really meant 
what they said. Even the Japanese word for teacher, “‘sense/,’’ although a most 
common title, certainly has surprising attributes. Perhaps best translated as “master,” 
the title of ‘‘sensei’”’ is the same for both men and women; furthermore, it applies 
equally well to a teacher of the first grade or to a most outstanding university profes- 
sor. Such a widespread application of the same title by no means indicates that sex 
differences or social hierarchy ever have counted for nothing in Japan or perhaps 
ever will so count. What it does imply is that, regardless of sex or social status, if 
your calling happens to be teaching, some special deference is your due! Seemingly 
regardless of nationality, too, for, even during the military occupation, the Japanese 
were prone to extend a special courtesy to those Americans whose conduct showed 
unmistakably that they either were or had once been sevse/ at home. 

In the old Japan, learning the proper respect for a teacher may have started in 
such an elementary way as keeping the proper distance when out for a walk; but, 
in due course, some other rather specific rules had to be followed, too. As an illustra- 
tion, whenever a young man had finished his education and had reached a position 
of modest attainment, he was by all means expected to give a party—and not 
always a sober one—to honor his first school principal. At these parties, which 
punctuated life so pleasingly, an elementary-school principal could always anticipate 
being publicly thanked for having been such a positive influence upon yet another 
young man’s early career. However, such is the balance of life that privileges always 
seem to have corresponding responsibilities in their tow. Consequently, a principal’s 
life, even at its easiest, consisted of much more than a constant succession of parties. 
For contrast, just let something of a moral nature go wrong in a Japanese neighbor- 
hood, and the school principal might well expect plenty of trouble. For instance, a 
local crisis has resulted from nothing more serious than boys stealing a few apples 
from an all-too-inviting orchard. In similar circumstances, Americans might or might 
not opine that boys simply will be boys. But, in Japan, even the public press has been 
known to blame the school principal outright and even demand his resignation. 
Blamed him for what? For his obvious failure to exercise the proper influence! 








@ DANIEL WAITE MARSHALL is professor and chairman of the Department of 
Education, Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. 
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Japanese schoolteachers have long been widely respected; yet, upon occasion, 
they have been compelled to stand as public scapegoats, too. Presumably, not a few 
American teachers might know how to sympathize. These initial and limited refer- 
ences to Japan are intended for no other purpose than to suggest—perhaps a bit 
vividly—that the study of comparative education may enlarge one’s whole perspec- 
tive regarding the role of the teacher in society. 

However, before the word “role” is used too freely here, there is some obliga- 
tion to attempt its definition. As a convenient concept, it certainly does embrace 
all the behavior which other people have come to expect from a teacher, as well as 
the reciprocal behavior extended towards the teacher by all others—whether pupils, 
parents, or perhaps only bystanders. More than anything else, mutual expectancies 
(both those that are voiced and those that are unconsciously held) really determine 
a social role. To illustrate, mothers and fathers everywhere in the world seem to 
have a confident expectancy that teachers will stand as parental substitutes whenever 
the safety or physical well-being of children becomes threatened at school. Many an 
American teacher may have been much amused by the legal description of his ob- 
ligations as a “parental surrograte,”’ but teachers everywhere can certainly take 
great pride in the way their counterparts in England discharged such a very high 
trust during the earliest weeks of the Battle of Britain. When millions of children 
suddenly had to be evacuated from London and all the other vast cities, the trust 
of parents in public teachers proved to be sufficiently high for them to hand their 
beloved offspring over to some school’s complete charge and keeping. And, when 
this actually happened, what phrase could possibly have been more ominous than 
the most common one, ‘For the duration.’”! 

Emergencies often call forth the best in human nature, but even in routine situa- 
tions teachers must depend upon the loyalty of parents 11uch more than they some- 
times realize. That old and perhaps not-so-happy day has surely passed when a lick- 
ing at school inevitably meant another licking at home. But, even nowaday, schools 
become rapidly demoralized unless confidence flows freely back and forth between 
parents and teachers. Even the chance teacher who happens to be most cynical about 
parenthood still expects that some of the remarks which fathers and mothers make 
at the family dinner table will occasionally support and reinforce ideas that have 
been current that day at school, too. 

But a good many other adults besides parents—especially public officials—also 
have their particular expectancies of teachers. Perhaps nothing dramatizes an 
official’s expectancy more vividly than the judge at a traffic court who takes great 
pains to humiliate a teacher who may have failed to stop her own vehicle for a 
halted school bus. Nurses, secretaries, and certainly mothers are known to have been 
exactly as careless, but their mistakes seldom make as many newspaper headlines. 
What else but the public’s expectancy of a schoolteacher could account for the pro- 
nounced difference? 

However, every school would be a sorry place indeed if the teacher's role were 
determined entirely by the expectancy of others. Self-expectancy may be the word 
for it, but perhaps nothing is more important for a teacher than the way he happens 


“H. C. Dent, Education in Transition (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1944). 
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to view himself. Does he really know what he stands for, or is he hollow inside? 
Who could be a better example than the Chicago teacher who recently stood so 
resolutely for racial integration in a fashionable residential neighborhood—his 
own? When openly threatened with the loss of his job,* this man’s courage and 
sense of commitment were such that he could not be intimidated. His defiant retort 
that the shortage of teachers was even more acute than the shortage of housing may 
have been directly counter to the local public expectancy, but it certainly elevates 
the role of teachers everywhere by at least a full notch! 

Not only where a teacher stands in society but what he stands for—both in his 
own eyes and the eyes of others—determines his social role. And whoever sets out 
to study this role with a definite wish to improve it is by no means stirring up some 
small fuss purely for selfish reasons. To the contrary, he is really giving but 
requisite regard to the blood stream of education itself; for, although hollow men 
may, capable teachers certainly do not live by salaries alone. And much as salaries 
surely matter, what most determines the quality of education, be it today or tomor- 
row, is whether capable teachers or hollow men actually staff the schools. 

Since the social role of teachers finally makes such a difference in the quality of 
schools, what possible lessons may be drawn from comparative education? If we 
were to take a quick glance from nation to nation, could we spot any factors which 
seem to have a pronounced bearing upon the teacher's position in society? Suppose 
we do agree that the teacher's role in the United States is a changing one (and 
needs to be such), are there lessons available elsewhere which might well guide us 
at home? Compared with other nations, what is good about the teacher's role in the 
United States that we ought at all costs to conserve? What is bad that we ought to 
cast aside? And what might we covet that we do not as yet enjoy? 

First, nothing affects the teacher's role in society more than the possible stake 
which any nation reckons it has in education. Dreadfully discounted as the old 
adage, ‘knowledge is power,’ the status of teacher is apt to be high wherever such 
a concept actually prevails. His role then becomes a most important one in his own 
and everybody’s eyes. Regretfully, however, such an idea tends to be extremely 
common only in countries where education is decidedly limited or where existing 
governments have seized upon education as an expedient means of controlling the 
populace. In withdrawn Mexican villages, not too long ago, the local teacher was 
often the only adult who could read, and his status tended to be high as a con- 
sequence.* And what dictator—be it Napoleon, Hitler, or Stalin—has not be- 
friended and elevated teachers once he became certain that they were all definitely 
within his control? If he endures as long, will not Castro do the same? 

In any free country, something must be dreadfully wrong if its schools are not 
at their very best when everything is on an even keel and when pronounced hysteria 
regarding juvenile delinquency or some other social ill is entirely lacking. Such a 
fortunate nation may be getting far more than it deserves from its school system. 
But, under such happy circumstances, the significance of what the teacher means to 
society will hardly be recognized to the same extent as when some crisis, either real 

* Time, LX XIV (December 7, 1959), 23. 

*G. I. Sanchez, “Education in Mexico,” Comparative Education, ed. A. H. Moehlman and J. S. 
Roucek (New York: Dryden Press, 1952), pp. 85-109 
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or imaginary, lurks darkly upon the horizon. Regretfully, the protective function 
of education—"Open a school and thereby close a jail’ was once its watchword— 
still commands far more respect and many more votes than the notion that educa- 
tion is a worthy investment from which society receives an ample return. Education 
cannot draw upon itself a worse indictment. But, the more prevalent schooling be- 
comes, the lower the social prestige of teachers. If advanced nations and privileged 
American suburbs recoil at such an extreme charge, do let them by all means give 
the lie to it! 

Even within nations where education is valued for entirely worthy purposes, 
where the authority over education happens to be vested usually makes some dif- 
ference upon teacher status. Fortunately, checks and balances are common enough 
in governments the world around so that absolutely pure cases of centralization or 
decentralization are not readily found—not in large numbers, at least. And, 
although the influence of the clergy or the teaching profession itself varies greatly 
from nation to nation, one does not find many modern states where it can literally 
be said that either churchmen or professional educators actually run the schools. 
However, the role of teachers certainly changes according to the relative dominance 
of these various forces. 

To oversimplify, if the central government is in major control of education, the 
teachers may not be more highly paid but they are apt to constitute a civil service. 
If the teaching profession wields considerable influence in its own right, the schools 
may not serve the total society any better (or perhaps even as well), but the teach- 
ers are apt to be highly trained and very proud of their calling. Decade after decade, 
schools seem to serve their specific communities much better if their control rests 
in the hands of local citizens. But, as a side-effect, teachers can expect to be more 
openly criticized, too. The teachers of France and Japan belong to a civil service, 
yet they have more than once suffered severely from inflation. The self-esteem of 
teachers in England, France, and especially Sweden tends to be high, in part because 
the teaching profession exercises a considerable influence upon the control of edu- 
cation in these countries. And, although the United States can rightfully boast that 
its broad public is more interested and better informed about schools than any 
other citizens in the world, what day’s newspaper does not contain at least one item 
designed to upset a teacher’s composure? 

After ascertaining who controls the schools, the next most fundamental question 
to ask is whether there exists a ladder-system starting with a common school or a 
markedly-differentiated system of several different schools. Generally speaking, the 
more sharply differentiated the schools, the higher the prestige differential for some 
teachers. For some teachers, but most emphatically mot for all! This observation 
needs to be kept clearly to the front whenever attempts are made to improve the 
status of teachers in the United States. Although it is too seldom mentioned, the 
teaching profession in our country is unified across teaching levels more than can 
be found elsewhere. For all that provocations do occur and sensitive feelings some- 
times do exist between elementary- and secondary-school teachers, these two groups 
of teaching colleagues are also in far more community than prevails in most na- 
tions. Such existing unity may be explained, in part, by the similarity of their 
preparation, by the identity of their professional organizations, and by single salary 
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schedules. But even these good things result from our refusal to have any sharp 
break in gauge between elementary and secondary schools. And, however the 
teacher’s sole changes in the ensuing decades, such unity as we already have within 
the profession must be protected. Worthy as some of the newest proposals for team 
teaching certainly are, their most enthusiastic proponents must take every precau- 
tion that our total corps of teachers is not needlessly segmented. 

Although by no means unique to the United States, the freedom of teachers to 
be conscientiously outspoken is something else which must not only be preserved 
but even enhanced as the teacher's role undergoes change. Regretfully, the Ameri- 
can public sometimes harasses its teachers. However, before we demand an extreme 
penalty for such possible abuse, we need to reckon exactly what the price might be. 
Might there also be a corresponding responsibility in tow? To illustrate, when 
things go wiifig tn Pasadena, American teachers not only can speak forth but are 
expected to do so. But not so in Australia. Much as we should admire that nation’s 
educational achievements, its teachers are actually forbidden to express adverse 
criticism of the educational policies and programs of the government in power.‘ 

A gag tule of that sort is one thing which we certainly do not want, but pre- 
sumably teachers elsewhere do enjoy conditions of another sort which well might 
benefit the United States. France, for instance, should be able to offer some wisdom 
regarding the role of those women teachers who now staff our schools in far greater 
number than ever before—the married ones. Married women have not only been 
welcomed as teachers in French schools for decades, but they have also been prefer- 
entially treated. Husbands and wives who both teach have been relatively common 
in the nation. And, to the credit of teachers everywhere, many a French village 
feels deep affection for its teaching couple not only for their instruction at school 
but for the equally good example they have set at home as man and wife. Perhaps 
it needs to be said that France has never assumed that motherhood is of itself 
sufficient preparation for teaching. But those mothers who were selected and pre- 
pared for teaching in the first place and whose teaching has been interrupted only 
by childbirth do receive preferential treatment in respect to salaries, sick leave, and 
retirement benefits.* 

Even though mothers who teach do not receive any such preferential treatment 


in the United States, we have fortunately outgrown the much earlier notion thatthe 
employment of married women is only a stopgap measure in a time of teacher ~ 


shortage. However, reciprocal responsibilities do prevail; and, in dws Toaxtry, the 
married women who teach may not yet sense as keenly as their French counterparts 
that they have certain inescapable obligations toward both their homes and their 
teaching assignments. To be blunt as well as specific, whenever a married American 
teacher feels compelled literally to abandon a cP¥s, posthaste, because her husband 
is being suddenly transferred, the obligation of a teaching assignment has been 
recognized not at all! a 


‘J. F. Cramer and G. S. Browns, Contemporary Education (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 


1956), p. 135. 
* Helene Brule, “The Training of Teachers in France,” p. 186; C. A. Richardson and Helene Brule, 


H. E. Snyder, The Education of Teachers in England, France and the U.S.A. (Geneva: UNESCO, 
1953). 
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England has the National Union of Teachers to offer. To the extent that this 
organization enrolls some 90 per cent of all teachers in the nation and has re- 
peatedly stood for high principles, the National Union of Teachers deserves both 
our study and our respect. This independent union does engage in collective bar- 
gaining over salaries but has so emphasized the freedom of teachers that it has even 
fought local governments when they have sometimes tried to compel all teachers 
to join the union.° 

If American teachers wished to learn what the gains and losses might be were 
they to engage most actively in politics, modern Ireland is by all means the place to 
look." Or, if the possibie effects of tenure laws stronger than any known in the 
United States were to be considered, Sweden could easily provide the superb ex- 
ample.* And, as for achieving self-assurance and confident composure—attributes 
which American teachers now seem to lack—who can show the way any better than 
our Russian counterparts? 

Helpful as all such lessons might be, the social role of the teacher in the United 
States also involves a further obligation which American teachers seemingly must 
learn to discharge quite on their own. Somehow, the control of education must 
remain in the hands of the people—where it belongs—but the curriculum of the 
school must be better insulated against the sudden changes of public whim. Those 
learnings which are all-important and most emdiring must come to hold position 
even in competition with whatever at the moment seems most urgent. Instead of 
emphasizing foreign languages one year and sciences the next, our schools need 
badly to find some more even tenor of their ways. Comes the next emergency, the 
so-called crisis, who will have both the insight and the courage to try to soothe the 


public down a bit? Who will-at-the same time, persist in providing education 
which really surpasses in quality anything which all the sudden clamor promises to 
bring? Capable teachers may be expected to perform so valiantly, but never hollow 
men! 


* Action of the Durham County Council, 1950-51, constitutes a specific case. 

7M. P. Linehan, “The Irish Republic,” The Yearbook of Education, 1953, ed. R. K. Hall, 
N. Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys (New York: World Book Co., 1953), pp. 201-2. 

* Einar Lila, “Sweden,” The Yearbook of Education, 1953, ed. R. K. Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. 
Lauwerys (New York: World Book Co., 1953), pp. 374-76. 





The Role of Educational Leadership 


MYRON H. LIEBERMAN? 


\X/" CAN APPROACH “the teacher’s role in society”’ from two standpoints. On the 
one hand, we can discuss this topic in a descriptive way. In this context, we 
try to be as clear as possible about the roles that teachers actually play in our society. 
Or, if we are dissatified with the roles actually played by teachers, we can propose 
some changes in them. This paper will attempt to do a little of both. 

I would like to begin by setting forth my basic approach to the role of occupa- 
tional groups generally in our society. On a descriptive level, all occupational 
groups have a particular role to play. Dentists take care of our teeth. Lawyers ex- 
plain and interpret the law and represent us in legal proceedings. At this level, 
there is no mystery about the role of the teacher in our society. This role is to pass 
on certain habits, knowledge, and attitudes. The French teacher has the role of 
teaching students to be able to read, write, speak, and understand French. The 
physics teacher has the role of getting students to understand certain physical laws 
and of creating certain attitudes toward this subject matter. Of course, from subject 
to subject, there are differences of opinion concerning what is to be taught. We 
could define the role of the teacher so minutely that, whenever two teachers dis- 
agreed on the content of a course, we could say they disagreed on the role of the 
teacher. However, this would be an abnormal use of language which I do not pro- 
pose to adopt in this article. 

The basic problems concerning the role of the teacher in our society are to be 
found at a related but different level. This level is difficult to articulate, but some 
sense of it may be apparent from the following brief discussion. 

The nature of our industrial, interdependent society is such that no man can be 
an expert on all the important issues of the day. This is regrettable but inevitable. 
All of us are greatly affected by various issues pertaining to nuclear warfare, yet 
we cannot be equally conversant with each one. A radiologist is likely to know more 
about the dangers of fallout. A physicist is likely to know more than others about 
the destructive power of nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, we are greatly concerned 
by these things. We can, if the experts help us, support the wisest policies with re- 
spect to each major issue. In other words, the role of each occupational group is not 
only to do its job in some narrow sense but to inform the public and to assume a 
position of leadership on those issues concerning which it has some claim to superior 
knowledge. 

In general, I would contend that this is one important way to approach the role 





© MYRON H. LIEBERMAN is director of basic research for the Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland. He is the author of the new book, The Future of 
Public Education, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1960. 
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of teachers in our society. If we accept the notion that a democracy should operate 
on the basis of informed opinion, then it becomes the special responsibility of each 
occupational group to inform the public in its area of expertness. This process 
should be regarded as going far beyond the mere passing out of information. It 
should include the formulation and effective support of broad, public policy in areas 
of its special competence. I am not now arguing that this is what teachers, or mem- 
bers of any other groups, actually do in our society. Indeed, there is a vast body of 
literature to the effect that occupational groups actually play a much different role 
in society, viz, the pursuit of their self-interest. Thus, we read that the American 
Medical Association is responsible for the doctor shortage, that unions oppose clean- 
ing up labor goons and corruption, and that trade associations are more interested 
in protecting manufacturers than the public. And many similar accusations have 
been made about teachers’ organizations, both “professional” and “‘union.”’ 

The point I would like to make is this: While conceding that occupational 
groups generally do not show as much concern for the public welfare as for their 
own, I am also firmly of the opinion that our future depends to a large extent on 
our ability to change this situation. We must always be on guard, as it were, lest 
any occupational group sell us a bill of goods under the guise of expert opinion. 
But, in the long run, the extent to which occupational groups generate a genuine 
devotion to public welfare will be more important that the ability of these groups 
to police each other. In referring to the need for occupational groups to generate 
a genuine devotion to the public welfare, I am vot talking about the feelings of in- 
dividuals. I am referring to a dedication which is reflected in the policies and struc- 
ture of occupational groups rather than in the nervous systems of their members. 

For example, most professions have codes of ethics which are designed, in part 
at least, to make sure that the self-interest of the practitioner does not supersede 
the welfare of the client. Thus, the code of the medical profession prohibits fee- 
splitting or kickbacks. A doctor who sends a patient to the drug store for a pre- 
scription cannot ethically accept any compensation or commission from the pharma- 
cist for this. The reason is to make sure prescriptions are written for the welfare of 
the patient, not that of the doctor. And, if a doctor does accept a kickback from a 
pharmacist, he can be disciplined, even expelled from the profession. Thus, the 
public welfare is protected by specific arrangements set forth by doctors. The pro- 
tection of the public is not left, as it is in education, to the subjective feelings of 
nice people. In education, most of the important, meaningful steps looking toward 
protection of the public have been forced upon teachers. 

From this view, the problem is not so much what should be the teacher’s role 
in society, but what are the reasons why teachers are not providing effective edu- 
cational leadership. Even in educational matters, their actual role seems to be com- 
munity door mat rather than community leader. Why is this the case? 

One reason is because the actual role of teachers is dominated by an erroneous 
notion of their rights and responsibilities as public employees. Many educators con- 
fuse their just obligation to be objective in the classroom with the untenable notion 
that they should be nonpartisan outside of it, even in their professional organiza- 
tions and concerning professional issues. Thus, it is not unusual to find teachers 
who sincerely believe that they should not take an active role in school-board elec- 
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tions, should not run for school boards themselves, should not be politically active, 
or should not run for public office in general. This whole complex of attitudes has 
the effect of enfeebling teachers, of weakening or even destroying whatever chance 
they might otherwise have of exerting effective educational leadership—their most 
important social role as an occupational group. 

In general, most discussion of the social role of the teaching profession is con- 
cerned with defining and redefining broad roles. Very little is concerned with em- 
pirical analyses of the roles actually played by teachers or the concrete means re- 
quired to carry out the highfalutin roles they so freely accord themselves. In gen- 
eral, the means available to teachers to exert leadership as an occupational group 
are the same as are available to other groups. The teachers can issue publications, 
put on radio and television programs, try to get candidates for political office elected 
or defeated, and so on. Teacher failure to exert strong leadership on any important 
issues, let alone educational ones, is all the more remarkable for two reasons. One 
is that teachers are supposedly experts in explanations and persuasion; after all, 
this is what they supposedly do every day. The other is the fact that teachers have 
such unique opportunities to develop favorable attitudes toward themselves, What 
other group has such a captive audience for such a long period of time? 

The disdain which teachers have for analyzing the means by which they can pro- 
tect the educational interest of the public is clearly reflected in their attitude toward 
professional ethics. To most teachers, this is an unimportant subject. The attitude 
of most teachers is that they should have a code of professional ethics merely be- 
cause other “‘professional” groups have one. It is the thing to do, as it were. The 
potentially-crucial role of professional ethics in protecting the educational interests 
of a free society is ignored. Unprofessional conduct is something for administrators 
to handle. The fact that a genuine code would, if enforced, bring about funda- 
mental changes in the relationships between teachers and society is ignored, unsus- 
pected even. The relationships between teachers and other groups are almost always 
defined by these other groups, seldom by teachers. Of course, in a formal sense, the 
public must approve the relationships between teachers and others, no matter who 
proposes them originally. But, actually, wide latitude is accorded occupational 
groups to set these relationships. For example, the medical code of ethics regulates 
the relationship between doctors and lay people. The code was formulated and 
approved by doctors. It has never been referred to any lay agency for approval, 
although the code has important consequences for everyone. The formulation and 
enforcement of this code constitutes an example of occupational leadership in set- 
ting the relationships between itself and the public. 

The usual, and pathetic, teacher response to this example is that the analogy is 
not sound because teachers are publiciy employed whereas most doctors are not. 
This response is part of that complex of attitudes and beliefs that has fatally 
weakened teachers in their role of educational leaders. The moral responsibilities of 
an occupational group are not affected one iota by whether the members are pub- 
licly or privately employed. Furthermore, the means open to any group to influence 
others are the same, regardless of whether it is publicly or privately employed. 

For example, if postal workers believe they deserve more pay, they have to per- 
suade congressmen to this effect, just as doctors or trade associations or unions in 
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private employment must persuade Congress to pass legislation which these groups 
want. The dynamics of effecting change are not different, except that publicly- 
employed groups are often, but not always, less effective than those in private em- 
ployment. Postal workers should be the leaders in our society in proposing ways 
to make mail service more efficient. Whether they are, I do not know, but they 
need strong organizations for this purpose as well as for the legitimate protection 
of their interests. 

The same holds for teachers. It is remarkable how often teachers see the problem 
of organizational power merely in terms of self-aggrandizement instead of in terms 
of protecting the public interest. This, too, is an important cause of teacher failure 
to play an important social role. Since many teachers look upon teachers’ organiza- 
tions primarily as vehicles for improving teacher welfare and since many teachers 
are satisfied with their conditions of employment, they have little interest in organi- 
zational objectives and strategies. As this happens, there is less and less chance that 
teachers will influence educational policies. Teachers concerned about their role in 
society should bear in mind that it takes the same kind of organizational strategy 
and tactics to get school buildings or reduce the number of school districts as it does 
to win a salary increase. If all teachers decided this minute to live a life of poverty, 
the need for strong teachers’ organizations would remain. We cannot overempha- 
size the point that occupational power is needed for educational leadership and for 
safeguarding the public interest in educational matters. 

The failure of teachers to think realistically about the7r role in society suggests 
the futility of curriculum content concerned with the dynamics of our society. More 
precisely, it provides prima facie reason to believe that students do not learn how 
social change is brought about because their teachers do not know enough about 
the subject. This is just as true at the college level as it is in elementary or secondary 
education. It seems unlikely that an occupational group as ineffective politically as 
professors would have much to say on the subject of public leadership. 

Teachers seem to think that, because they are well educated and have a certificate 
and belong to a “‘profession,’’ the public should be intelligent enough to give them 
a gold star and follow their counsel on educational matters. After every major social 
crisis, we can find pedagogues who say, “If people had only listened to us.”’ Usu- 
ally, the unspoken thought is that the materialistic and money-mad public is getting 
what’s coming to it. In the mind’s eye of most teachers, when the people are ready 
to put the teacher on a pedestal, the sun will shine and the fate of our country will 
be secure. My own reaction to what most teachers say is that they are playing the 
suffering-hero role, and it is none the less repulsive because there is a real need to 
raise the status of teachers. 

I once read a statement by some school authorities on racial integration in the 
public schools. The gist of it was that, after various groups had exhausted them- 
selves fighting over this problem, they would turn to the professional educators for 
leadership. Educators were urged to stand aloof from the controversy until their 
“leadership” was accepted. As long as this concept of educational leadership pre- 
vails, along with a persistent failure to examine the conditions and means by which 
occupational groups exert leadership in our society, teachers will continue to play 
their traditional role of community door mat. 





The Human Comedy and Education 


LLEWELLYN O. GRIFFITH* 


T IS VERY DIFFICULT these days to assess dispassionately the total problem of edu- 
cation, because there are so very many voices clamoring for educational recogni- 
tion, so many pressures being exerted by so many inflexible groups, and so many ex- 
pert educational architects with new designs already upon the trestle board. The bay- 
ing of the hounds in pursuit of the educational truth is staccato and irregular, the 
tonguing is not yet full-throated and regular. Those who have knowledge of this 
analogy know that an experienced huntsman can tell by the tonguing of the hound 
whether he has been following a trail to game or exciting his nose with an old scent. 
This manuscript is a modest attempt to stand aside from the rushing opinions 
of the moment and to reflect thoughtfully upon the issues of the period from the 
vantage point of a more quiet perspective. I might suggest at the outset that the 
university, in my judgment, has as one of its important objectives the development 
of a community of scholars whose duty it is to examine objectively and rationally 
the data of the market place in an atmosphere of academic freedom. 

And so to the subject—“"The Human Comedy and Education.” 

The first article of educational faith in America is that education is a good thing. 
We proceed to tell our children that education is a good thing because you can't 
get anywhere without it. This would seem to indicate that education is a very good 
thing because it is so useful and, therefore, serve, a utilitarian or a vocational end. 
An elementary education is worth X number of dollars of income per year, a high- 
school education is worth X plus number of dollars of income per year, and a col- 
lege education provides so many more dollars of income per year that pecuniary 
gain has become perhaps the chief motivation in collegiate admission. And so it 
has become the very first purpose of education in America “to get somewhere.” 
This we may, for convenience, call the education of economic man. 

Equally central to this philosophy is one which may be referred to as the educa- 
tion of political man. From this republic’s beginning, we have accepted the prin- 
ciple that a government for the people and by the people cannot exist, survive, and 
progress unless the people are educated to its cherishing, fostering, defense, and 
advancement. Thus, in the textbooks on the introduction to education, we discover 
that the prime purpose of education, public-school-wise, is to teach youngsters the 
obligations of citizenship. I must confess this does not make me ‘“‘misty,”’ as the 
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popular song has it. However, education for citizenship is assuring, so readily de- 
fensible by sentiment, and so immune from the attack of critics that the weaker 
apologists among American educators have often, and in many places, rallied round 
the flag and furiously educated for political man. But education conceived wholly 
as an instrument of the state is subject to certain and swift subversion by political 
power. If, as many educators seem to hold, schools are primarily to serve the state’s 
necessities, then we are perhaps justified in making junket trips for six weeks to 
Imperial Russia in order to study firsthand these schoolmasters who are the world’s 
most excellent corruptors of education. 

A third article of faith in American education is that education is a social asset. 
If we can’t get anywhere economically without education, it is undoubtedly true 
that we can’t get anywhere socially without it. As a democratic people, we are 
characterized by extraordinary social mobility. It follows that education should pro- 
vide for children a way of moving upwards in the social scale. Since, in recent years, 
the American home has become little more than a family movie theater with a 
boarding-house attached, the task of social education, homemaking, and family 
living has been bestowed upon our public schools. And they have responded nobly, 
as they always do, with appropriate courses for instilling in young people all the 
elements of good breeding necessary for the upward, social-scale climb. 

So, as we cast gaze upon the human comedy, it is apparent that a fierce debate 
is raging between those who wish to educate man for economic, political, and 
social ends and those who wish to educate man as man! 

This acrid and extraordinary conflict with the fierce debate ensuing has not been 
the result of a nasty conspiracy of educationists, although it is true that education 
has suffered by reason of the ineptness of its own teacher-training. What has not 
been comraunicated often enough or with sufficient impact is that educators and lay 
boards of education read papers and magazines; talk with neighbors, old friends, 
and constituents; and are sensitive to the aspirations of the people. 

As Dr. Conant has aptly pointed out, if you want to know what an American 
high school is you must know where it is, who pays for it, and who runs it. If the 
American public school is not as good as it should be, it is likely because most 
American communities have lower expectations than they should have for their 
schools, or that they are indifferent to their schools, or have not gotten around yet 
to defining clearly their expectations. 

In these schools of ours, pupils may be roughly sorted into four categories: (1) 
those who can learn and want to, (2) those who cannot learn but want to, 
(3) those who can learn but don’t want to, and (4) those who cannot learn and 
don’t want to. Fortunately, most American pupils belong in the first two cate- 
gories; unfortunately, too many are found in the last two. These are the ones who 
take up most of the time and energy of teachers and administrators and cost dis- 
proportionately to educate or not to educate. But, under the law, they are entitled 
to the opportunity which we have decided to extend to all the children of all the 
people—take it or leave it. 

We all know that certain conditions of learning must be met if learning is to 
take place. Further, if schools are to be institutions of learning, these conditions 
must be met inside the school and must be confirmed outside the school. The 
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school is not invulnerable to the assaults of popular intrusion or hermetically sealed 
from the moral climate of the neighborhood. 

(1) If learning is to take place, then a respect for learning must be obvious 
in the home and in the community. And, ideally, it should be a respect for learn- 
ing for its own sake and not because schooling helps one to get somewhere. 

(2) If learning is to take place, there must be a willingness to learn on the 
part of the student as well as a capacity. The academic capacity of a student may 
be relatively small if the degree of motivation or interest is high. In many cases, 
learning is truly impaired because of intelligence. However, in the majority of 
instances, it is lack of the will to learn that drives teachers to distraction or even 
out of the profession. No good teacher gives up where there is a true will to learn 
on the part of a pupil, no matter how handicapped the student may be in native 
ability. However, where those who are wilfully ignorant hold sway and where 
learning is penalized and rewarded only with the teen-ager’s adjective ‘‘square,” 
the teacher can no longer teach. The environment is wrong for it—much like 
offering morning prayers during a burlesque performance. 

(3) It follows, as night follows day, that learning takes place when good 
teaching takes place. Someone has said that there are three general types of teachers. 
First, there are those who maintain a sort of protective custody over the children 
and youth of our day. They provide a suitable environment within the school where 
youngsters are protected daily from the streets, sidewalks, and back alleys of life. 
This enables parents to work and frees the home from the responsibility of caring 
for the young several hours each school day. Then, there are teachers who are in- 
structors. These are the masters of subject material. the architects of units of study, 
the kinds of persons who are known as ‘‘professional.” And, there are teachers 
who inflame the mind and stir up the imagination—who, in a split second of time, 
open an insight to the full view of the student so that, no matter how long he 
lives, he can never forget that magic moment. It was Oscar Hammerstein who con- 
fessed that all of his success with words and music had been the result of one col- 
lege professor who read poetry as if it were meatit to be comprehended and under- 
stood. We have all had our moments with such teachers—moments that have 
served us a lifetime, and never thereafter were we quite the same as before. 

(4) The final condition of learning is that learning be about something sig- 
nificant. The debate about significance is the debate over content, and the debate 
over content is resolved only by answering the question, “Whom are we educat- 
ing, and to what end?” The significance of learning can be judged only in terms 
of to whom it is taught and for what purpose—or to what end! Presumably, what 
is learned should also have significance for society. But what society? Present so- 
ciety or future society—for this country or that country—or, for the whole wide 
world? With relevance to the past or only to the present? 

In this human comedy, let me suggest that the answer to the question, “Whom 
are we educating, and to what end?” might well be: Man for himself—in the tra- 
dition of his own heritage, for his own survival (now in peril), and for the ful- 
fillment of his dreams, his aspirations, and his destiny. And what is man and 
where is he? And what is his destiny? These would seem to me to be the relevant 
questions for educational philosophers. 
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Man has been subjected to various descriptions in the annals of philosophy, 
literature, and the arts. His self-portrayals indicate a range of self-judgment all 
the way from an Augustinian inheritance of evil to saintly nobility. However, it 
may safely be assumed that the moral judgments he has made about himself are 
less significant for education than the manner in which he has regarded himself in 
essence. The nature of man is no less a philosophical area of concern for the in- 
tellectual today than has been the case throughout the centuries. One of our mod- 
ern doctrines bearing upon this subject is the notion that man is a measurable 
animal. Espoused by thinkers of marginal knowledge, this doctrine envisions man 
—hboth single man and group man—as wholly capable of being weighed, meas- 
ured, defined, and accounted for in terms of both probable direction and inten- 
tion of mind. If this credo is true, education is unnecessary and the destinies of 
man may become committed to trainers, not educators. We must then be prepared 
to commit man to manipulators, human engineers, and dictators, rather than to 
educators and teachers. 

If man is indeed manageable, he may be trained to adjust to his environment. 
He will be trained smoothly and smartly to become a sure, functioning economic 
unit, a reliable political integer—in short, a statistic. He will in no sense of the 
word become “a man required by the age”’ but rather, “the man the age required.” 

In a portion of ancient Hebrew literature, there is a story concerning a Jewish 
zealot named Eleazer. Tradition has it that his gentile tormentors forced the un- 
clean meat of a swine in his mouth and commanded him to partake or die. It is 
written that he spat the meat from his mouth and uttered a memorable sentence, 
“I will prove mineself such an one as my age requireth.”” How very different was 
this man from the man trained but not educated, who adjusts with other life ad- 
justors; thus, becoming the servant of the status quo whose measured freedom is 
permitted by the teaspoonful. 

The only other possible view of man is the view that he cannot be accurately 
predicated—that he is a creature of dignity, capable in his own right of reaching 
for and grasping a star, his only bondage that he is bound to his brother by a com- 
mon law of justice. Should this view of the nature of man prevail as over and 
against the viewpoint expressed in measurable man, then indeed education is pos- 
sible; and teachers may confront the problems involved in the enlightenment of 
the human mind, the advancement and diffusion of knowledge, and the nurture 
of humane ethics. Indeed, these tasks then become the nonpareil, the most excel- 
lent duties of the teacher. 

The splitting of the atom some fifteen years ago cast an eerie light never before 
seen by man over our worldly habitat. The splitting of the atom irrevocably fused 
the world of man, and the action of our human comedy reached a point of resolu- 
tion. The new age of atomic energy marked the beginning of the end of split man. 
It is utterly impossible that the race—now holding in its hand the power of sure, 
total, human annihilation—shall long continue to live in moral and national mul- 
tiplicity approaching chaos. However, the threat of world destruction does not 
emerge from nuclear fission but from spiritual and intellectual decay and disinte- 
gration. The television debacle involving the scandalous deceit perpetrated upon a 
naive public is a case in point. Man is being hard pressed to discover a polarity of 
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thought and expression commensurate with his unassuaged neuroses. There is ten- 
sion within and tension without, and, in between, the earth man stands alone and 
afraid—bemused by gadgetry and beguiled by slogans. 

What shall this man be taught, and what course of action shall he plot to be 
made whole and free? What studies, what labor, what instruction will heal the 
fission within man and without? What commitments shall he make, and what 
allegiances shall he sanction? Perhaps he has but one rational choice—the choice 
of discovering or recovering some affirmations about the nature of God and man 
which shall have the power to command the universal consent of mankind. The 
curriculum for the making of such choice is the privilege, trust, and responsibility 
of the teacher. And I would contend that the central issue before our American 
society, beyond all issues, is the discovery and development of such persons as 
teachers as are required by the age. 

In this context, it is difficult to see how any truly educated person, in the lib- 
eral sense of the word “education,” can hold lesser loyalties than those central to 
the spirit and destiny of man. In common with the free spirits of the great poets, 
artists, novelists, and dramatists, he will be intentionally aware that men are more 
alike than they are different, that each man is of intrinsic worth and mentionable 
value, and that human rights are nonnegotiable and indivisible. In short, although 
man may be considerably lower than the angels, he is considerably higher than the 
alge. 

It would seem that this is the distilled essence of man and that education today, 
as yesterday, has as its one paramount purpose the presentation, the inculcation, 
the assimilation, and the integration in man of such disciplined wisdom as will best 
enable him to think humbly about and for himself. In one man’s modest judgment, 
he may thus escape the flatlands and view the human comedy from a higher and 
most objective vantage point. 
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The Memory Lingers On 


DOROTHY R. PECKHAM * 


b fers ROLE of the teacher as a major influence on the characters and personalities 
of the young people whom he teaches and guides is a commonly-accepted one. 
Many essays and poems, some of an inspirational nature, have been written on this 
theme. One of the satisfactions often attributed to teaching is the opportunity 
afforded the teacher to exert a beneficial influence on the lives of children and 
youth. While it is difficult (if not altogether impossible) to measure objectively 
the effect of teacher guidance and precept, the testimony of many adults indicates 
that contacts with individual teachers have had far-reaching and potent results 
on the characters and personalities of their students. 

College students of junior, senior, and graduate rank in the writer’s course in 
elementary methods had little difficulty recalling memorable experiences, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, from their own elementary-school days. For the past five 
semesters, students in a course in “Principles, Curriculum and Methods in the 
Elementary School” have been asked to write a brief account of an experience re- 
membered from elementary school. This was not an assignment but merely a sug- 
gestion that could be followed if the student wished. All reports were to be 
anonymous. A number of students appeared eager to write; essays of several pages, 
as well as briefer ones, were submitted. Writing was completely unstructured, and 
no suggestions were made as to whether the anecdote should be of a pleasant or 
an unpleasant experience. Some students included memories of both types of ex- 
periences in the same paper. 

One hundred accounts of elementary-school experiences were collected, care- 
fully read, and classified into two groups: pleasant experiences and unpleasant 
ones. Pleasant experiences dealt with a wide variety of topics, including creative 
and enriching activities and experiences; well-remembered and beloved teachers; 
the first day of school; assisting other pupils; receiving the first reader; and school 
odors. A total of sixty-four pleasant experiences were recalled by the one hundred 
college students. Participation in plays and programs was recalled by the largest 
number of persons, with accounts of appearances before parent-teacher associa- 
tions, Christmas programs, and other school presentations given by ten of the one 
hundred students. A variety of social-studies activities was mentioned. These in- 
cluded constructing, cooking, and taking study trips. Art experiences involved the 
use of a variety of media, such as paint, clay, and papier-maché. Puppetry was 
mentioned by several students as a pleasurable experience. Enjoyable activities in 
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physical education, science, music, and literature were included in the papers. 
While the planning and initiative of a teacher were apparent in all of the experi- 
ences, fifteen students wrote specifically of a teacher as the most vivid and pleasant 
recollection of elementary school. The personality, appearance, and manner of the 
favorite teacher were mentioned in each instance. Patience, warmth, personal in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and fairness were the traits repeatedly reported. 

Three students wrote of the first day of school as the most thrilling of remem- 
bered experiences. Several expressed pride and pleasure in helping other pupils, 
sometimes those in lower grades. Others remembered the joy of receiving the first 
reading book. One student associated odors with pleasant elementary-school mem- 
ories and wrote a nostalgic and vivid report on this subject. 

Following are some excerpts quoted from the papers to illustrate the kinds of 
creative and enriching elementary-school activities and experiences recalled by col- 
lege students. 


PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 


Our class, the second grade, was preparing for a play. The play was about a princess who ruled 
a large kingdom. There was the problem of selecting the princess. Everyone wished the part and, of 
course, I did, too. After the final elimination, I was elected. 

I was able to do so many interesting things that my own children have not been able to do in 
these so-called enlightened times. We presented many plays and programs. I was in five of these 
plays which we gave for other children and, also, for the P.T.A. I enjoyed this so much, We even 
built the sets and props. In one play I was a rose in a pink crepe paper costume and my Mother 
curled my Dutch bob with an electric curling iron, which was a rare event in itself. 

In the third grade we studied about American Indians, so we made a tepee and costumes from 
burlap bags and put on a play about Indians. My name was White Cloud. 

There are so many things I remember about elementary school. For instance, the Christmas play 
in the sixth grade and the play I directed in the fifth grade. 


SOCIAL STUDIES ACTIVITIES 


This was the first time we had done activities in our social studies. Our fifth grade studied 
ancient civilizations. We built a miniature Roman villa, furnishing it with tables and other things 
we carved from soap. When we studied the Middle East we prepared a meal of unleavened bread 
and lentils. I shall never forget the interest and enthusiasm with which we resumed our discussion 
of the relationship of geography, the economy and the customs of these people after our strange 
feast. 

I will always remember the day we brought into the fifth grade classroom Mexican costumes 
and objects to share with the class. My pz:t in the sharing was not very big, but I recall the feeling 
of pleasure and pride in conversing freely before the class when it was my turn. I felt sure of my- 
self because it was something I knew that was a part of my environment and background. 

A very enjoyable experience in the second grade has become a treasured memory. The classroom 
experience must have taken a great deal of planning on the part of the teacher. We made soup! Not 
only did we learn about the fixings, but about how to make it, as well. What a satisfaction we had 
eating that wonderful soup. Every child in class was invited to bring some contribution—tomato, 
carrot, onion, potato, celery. The teacher furnished the beef broth, a hot plate and kettle. A memorable 
experience? Soup never tasted so good! 


ART EXPERIENCES 


A delightful activity in which we engaged was making clay and papier mache objects. We had 
a doll show and sometimes went to the county museum. One time when we were there, we were 
allowed to manipulaie some string puppets. The lady said she thought I might grow up to be a 
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puppeteer. This pleased me greatly, of course, and for several weeks I imagined myself as a lady 
puppeteer. 

I remember pictures in the hall. One was a landscape. Others were Pinky and Blue Boy. There 
were always flowers somewhere, too, many times from the school garden. Low bowls of pansies and 
tall vases of chrysanthemums are the ones I recollect most vividly. I didn’t mind changing the water, 
I loved them so much. We didn’t have any flowers at home. I wish there were some way to thank 
those teachers for the beautiful flowers that meant so much to me. Perhaps I can, by remembering 
my childhood when I become a teacher. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


My main trouble was not physical, but in emotional adjustment. Having a first name that was 
constantly being ridiculed and being skinny, I had a long, hard road as far as confidence in myself 
was concerned. My life was made easier by a man physical education teacher. Like many boys, I 
wanted to be competent in some kind of sport, but I didn’t seem to have what it took. The other 
boys rarely picked me for their teams and I often felt rejected. Fortunately, I happened to have the 
kind of teacher who could give me the guidance I needed. I was on the high jump team . . . and 
just barely. Nevertheless, the instructor made me a substitute for the team. It was this understanding 
and help that put me back on the road to gaining some self-confidence. To this day, I have been 
appreciative of this teacher. This is the one outstanding thing I remember from elementary school 
and it had a marked influence on my future life. 

One of the most enjoyable experience of my elementary school days stems back to the Friday 
afternoon physical education period which was conducted by Captain M —————., a retired army 
captain. The different classes were arranged in groups and marched military fashion around the 
school ground. We also performed drills. Some of these drills consisted of touching our toes and 
rolling our heads round and round. On several occasions a group of students was selected to perform 


for the P.T.A. 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


Our seventh grade was outstanding in the study of astronomy. I realize now that it was a well- 
planned course as I reflect on the space stories read to us by our teacher; our introduction to various 
space-fiction stories (I first read H. G. Wells then). We made notebooks and depicted some phase 
of astronomy as a cover design. We wrote themes and poetry on the planets. 

Extra projects were given to children who finished their work before the others. One such 
project I remember well was a cactus garden another girl and I planted in a large shallow bowl. 
We also wrote a book about the different varieties of cacti, when we weren't pulling thorns out of 
our fingers! The garden was taken to an exhibit. 

We worked in the school garden once a week and learned about the trees and flowers that were 
planted there. Since gardening is now my hobby, I sometimes wonder if my feeling for growing 
things originated in these experiences in our school garden. 

We constructed a model solar system and culminated the unit with a trip to the observatory. I 
will admit I can’t name many of the planets now, but this class opened my eyes to the fascinating 
study of the heavens. Because of this class, I am more appreciative of a starry night and jump at 
the chance to visit Palomar or Mount Wilson. This took place quite a few years ago and space 
study was not nearly so prominent then as it is now. 


Music ACTIVITIES 


This teacher was the type who came into the room singing every morning. By the end of the 
term, I knew “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” by heart. 

We heard much music, too. “Pomp and Circumstance’ and ‘The Barcarole” are the two com- 
positions I remember hearing and loving in the fifth grade. 


LITERATURE EXPERIENCES 


We were read to and often I was happy to be asked to read to the class while the teacher cor- 
rected papers. 
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I still remember the delightful stories she read to the class, especially Winnie the Poo. Everyone 
would listen very attentively and we were always looking forward to the next chapter. 

I was in the second grade. Our teacher was reading us the story of Persephone. She stopped at 
the most exciting part and told us she would finish it the next day. How could I possibly wait that 
long to find out how the story ended? That same day the teacher asked me to stay after school to 
help her. She left the room and I was tempted to take the book off her desk and see if I could find 
out for myself what happened to Persephone. 


HONORS AND AWARDS 


One time I was singled out for painting one of the most unusual pictures. It was a black hill 
with large multi-colored flowers adorning it. Unusual, indeed! 

Each Friday a child was selected to be the leader of his group and call out the different drills. 
At the end of the period we were given a certain number of points for our performance. By the end 
of the semester the group with the most points was given a special award. My fifth grade class 
received an award and this was a grand day for us. 

What I remember best and seems most important to me happened during the sixth year of 
school. I was chosen by my class as a member of the Student Council. A few weeks later I was 
elected an officer. This made me feel very proud and I felt that being vice-president was quite an 
honor. The council worked on standards to improve our school. I spent many hours working on 
these and several of mine were approved and adopted by the council. 


WELL-REMEMBERED TEACHERS 


Fifteen of the one hundred college students recalled pleasant experiences di- 
rectly associated with memories of a beloved teacher. The following quotations 
reveal reasons why an elementary teacher's influence has been cherished through 
the years. 


In thinking back over the many years since I attended elementary school, one teacher remains 
very clear in my memory. She was a teacher who made every one of her pupils feel secure. In her 
class you knew that she liked you and accepted you. I believe she had a personal interest in each 
child and we all loved her. 

She had a very quiet and relaxed manner of speaking which stimulated learning. You felt she 
was enthusiastic in her teaching and I would look forward tc my lessons. I felt motivated to learn. 
If a child did not understand, she would find some way to give him personal attent‘on. All this 
thanks to a teacher who loved her work. 

Another thing I remember about this teacher was her enthusiasm and willingness to inquire 
with the students. She had a wonderful sense of humor, yet there was no foolishness in her room. 
The class had self-government, which taught us much about democratic procedures. 

My teacher in these first years was a beautiful young Irish girl on her first teaching assignment. 
Her warmth and patience were endless. I still remember that I felt she had a special interest in each 
one of us. The fact that she taught all subjects to 25 pupils in four different grades never kept her 
from having a moment with each of us. 

Even to this day, I remember my first grade teacher. She was one of the sweetest, nicest women 
I have ever met. I cannot recall her name, but I can still see her face and feel her warm personality. 

There is no telling how I got to the fifth grade. I don’t recall having learned a thing although 
I suppose I must have learned something. It was there for the first time that a teacher treated me as 
other than a lost cause. Mrs. ———— was young and pretty. She spent hours with me after 
school. I had had to stay after school in the past because I had not learned my lessons, but it was a 
punishment. Mrs. did not speak to me about school work at first. We just sat and 
talked about things such as where I had gone to school before and what I liked and disliked. 

When I was in the fourth grade, I had a teacher who made a lasting impression on me. She 
was outstanding in her kindness. I believe she had a sincere affection for me and today I remember 
her warmheartedness and her sympathetic understanding of me and my problems. 
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First Day OF SCHOOL 


To most children their first day of school is such a wonderful occasion that it remains forever in 
their memories. So it was with my first day. It was such an exciting and happy experience that it 
remains a vivid memory even though almost half a century has passed since then. I remember so well 
the brand new red sweater I wore and the clean handkerchief I carried. I was the fifth child to 
arrive in our family and something new to wear was a rare treat indeed. To think that I was finally 
going to school and that I had a perfectly new red sweater—this was sheer delight. What more 


could anyone want? 
I was pleased with my new lavender dress and the big stiff bow of ribbon tied to my curls. Cer- 
tainly I would do well the first day of school. I knew my ABC's and could count to ten. 


HELPING OTHER PUPILS 


The school itself was one room with one teacher teaching all eight grades. It was the teacher's 
system that every pupil who was especially good in one area should help the slow learners in this 
subject. My area of efficiency was reading. I had collected books and made up stories long before 
my sister taught me to read a year before I entered school. Not being so proficient in arithmetic, I 
made the most of my reading ability. There were five of us in the first grade. One boy, Jimmy, was 
a slow reader. My teacher gave me the job of helping Jimmy with his reading. 

Sometimes I told stories to the children in kindergarten. I loved this and felt that some day I 
would be a teacher. 


First Book 
We were given books. I loved mine. It had lovely pictures in it and was the first book I had 
ever had for myself. Sometimes the teacher read to us out of the book, but most of the time I just 
held mine while she talked. 
I had looked forward for a long time to getting a book and to reading. What a thrill it was 
when I could take the book home and show my parents that I had learned to read. 


SCHOOL ODoRS 


Odors, aromas, call them what you will, often recall those school days, too. Potato soup with 
lots of onions simmering on a kerosene stove; wet mittens and overshoes drying over the register; 
the luxury of sniffing brand new books and chalk dust from numerous boards and erasers. All these, 
and many more odors, bring back the days when many of my own standards and ideas were being 
formed, for I later taught in this same school. 


One-fifth of the reported experiences were not as happy and pleasant as the 
ones just quoted. A majority (thirty-six) of unpleasant experiences reported inci- 
dents in which a teacher was directly involved; it is significant to note that twenty- 
one were concerned with punishment. In many instances, according to the college 
students reporting, the punishment was undeserved and unjustly administered. 
Eight students associated unpleasant elementary-school experiences with the ap- 
pearance, manner, and expression of a teacher. Others vividly remembered em- 
barrassing episodes caused by a teacher. Other unpleasant memories were of chang- 
ing schools, acceleration by double promotion, and being lost in the school build- 
ing. 

Quotations from the accounts of unpleasant experiences given below point up the 
fact that details were remembered after many years. In numerous cases, unfortu- 
nately, the teacher's influence was negative and sometimes actually disastrous in 
its effect on social and emotional adjustment. 
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PUNISHMENT 


She always carried a ruler for the obvious purpose of using it on knuckles or heads, whichever 
was not attending strictly to business. She always hummed a tune. Most often it was ‘Will There 
Be Any Stars in My Crown?” When I hear that song now I still think of Miss — . I was a 
very bashful child and always above reproach as far as behavior was concerned, probably because I 
feared criticism. This day a fascinating device was going the rounds, something I had never seen 
before. It was a cigar box with a hole in the top and rubber bands across the hole and it made a 
lovely sound when twanged. It had just reached my hands under the desk and I had just twanged 
it gently when the ruler whacked my knuckles. Intent upon my music, I had not heard Miss 

"s humming as she came down the aisle. Of course, the box was snatched from my hands 
and I was dissolved in tears over my disgrace. 

We were having a spelling test. In the middle of the test my teacher walked indignantly up to 
my desk and began to shout at me and say that I was cheating and giving the girl in front of me 
the correct spelling of the words. This naturally frightened me and I denied the accusation. Before 
I could think, she slapped me across the face with the back of her hand. I was then taken around 
to all the rooms by her and she told all the children, ‘““You are looking at the cheater I caught in 
my room.” These words I will never forget as long as I live. 

One day in class one of the children looked in his book satchel and discovered some cookies 
missing. The teacher started a search. She appointed three monitors to search the room. One boy 
looked through the wraps in the cloakroom and announced he had found the cookies. He said they 
were in my jacket. The teacher called the principal and took me into a small room. She asked me 
why I took the cookies. I told her I did not take them and started to cry. She then told me that she 
was going to call the police. I told her I was telling the truth, but she hit me and called me a lying 
brat. I still remember this incident as if it were only yesterday. 


TEACHER APPEARANCE AND MANNER 


I was terrified the moment ' saw my teacher. She appeared to be as big as the fat lady I had 
seen at the carnival. My eyes trailed her as she moved about the room. When she called my name, 
I crushed the pear I was ho!diag to a pulp. 

Whenever I think of my elementary school days it brings back the memory of a certain teacher 
who was known as the crankiest one in the school. It was my lot to have this teacher for two years. 
The first thing she did upon entering the room was to look at each child individually with a per- 
petual scowl on her face. This was enough to make me cower in fear. She had only two dresses she 
used for school, alternating these each week. 

In the fourth grade I had a teacher named Mrs. - -——. I can never remember seeing her 
smile—she always looked so severe. No one dared talk out of turn and we always had to keep our 
feet under the desks or else Mrs. ——————— would walk by and give our feet a swift kick. 


EMBARRASSING EXPERIENCES 


When I was in the fourth grade I was absent two days due to illness. When I returned the 
teacher informed me that the class had learned multiplication in my absence. While the other chil- 
dren were reading, the teacher remained at her desk. From here she proceeded to talk in a loud 
voice over the children’s heads, instructing me in working a problem at the board. Multiplication was 
very difficult for me, especially when standing alone with all eyes on me and the teacher showing 
signs of irritation. I am sure I could have understood multiplication much better if the teacher had 
come to my desk quietly and explained it to me. I finally burst into tears and was told to take my 
seat. This was a very sad and embarrassing experience for me. 

In our third grade class we were divided into two reading groups—the good and the poor read- 
ers. The good readers read aloud to the teacher while the poor readers sat in a circle and read to 
one another. My accustomed place was with the good readers. One day when it was my turn to read 
I stumbled over some of the strange words. The teacher told me to sit with the poor readers. This 
was embarrassing for me, as the poor reading group was reading a first grade book. I was ashamed 
to be down-graded. I was disgusted with the poor readers’ book, for it was too simple. I was afraid 
that the teacher would make me stay with this group. 
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CHANGING SCHOOLS 


When I was ten years old I was transplanted from a small town to a very large city, where I had 
to be vaccinated before going to school. My arm swelled and was very painful. I wondered with 
horror what else would have to be done to me before I could go to school there. I recall vividly the 
first day in my new school. I sat in a chair in the principal’s office for a long time while various 
people discussed me and finally decided to put me in the third grade. The classroom seemed huge. 
There were so many different kinds of people. I had never seen a Negro or an Oriental child be- 
fore. I found much to wonder about. I became frightened to the point of panicking. 

Indoors, at the new school, seemed the only safe place. All the buiidings and streets in the new 
city looked alike to me. I continually got lost going home and had to stay in school until my brother 
came for me. At recess I could no longer pick beech nuts in the woods back of the school or play in 
the snow on fine winter days. Instead I went down to a dark basement where they sold milk and sat 
on a bench against the wall drinking it until the bell rang. 

My parents had to take me out of school because of illness in the family. We moved to California. 
I was lonely, unhappy and homesick. My mind closed to my surroundings. One day, after a miserable 
time at school, I came home crying. My mother noticed my apathy and spoke to me about it. She ad- 
vised me that the amount of effort I put into my life in this new community would reap equal benefits. 
After our talk, I really tried and put forth great effort to be friendly and congenial. 

Having come irom an eastern school, I could not read or write the cursive form. The teacher 
had an assignment on the board and I could not make heads or tails out of it. I told her I could not 
read it and that I could only print. Her reply was something on this order, “Well, if you can’t read 
longhand, I haven’t the time to waste on you.” She took me to the back of the room and I sat in 
the last desk on the outside row. This incident has left a deep impression on me. 


ACCELERATION BY DOUBLE PROMOTION 


At the beginning of the second year the teacher asked my parents for permission to promote me 
to the third grade, skipping an entire year. Because I was very small for my age, they consented 
rather reluctantly. From this point forward, my pleasant school days turned into a nightmare. I would 
follow my second grade friends out for their earlier recess, only to be hauled back in embarrassment 
to recite with the third grade. When the spelling words were pronounced for a written test, I tried 
to write the whole sentence used as an illustration and consequently was behind all the time. Every- 
thing I did was wrong and my ego, which probably was in need of deflating, took a severe beating. 

After my double promotion, I was a hopeless misfit on the playground. Because I was small and 
a year younger than my classmates, I couldn't compete with them in games. Instead I tried harder 
to excel in the classroom. When I reached high school my mother would object to my doing certain 
things my friends did on the grounds that I was too young. I graduated from high school at the 
age of sixteen and feel this put me at a disadvantage in my first college classes. 


Lost IN SCHOOL 


I was excused to go to the girls’ lavatory, but could not find my way back to the classroom. I 
roamed around the building looking in each room for my teacher. To my surprise there were no 
teachers or children in any of the rooms. Why, school must be out, I thought. With tears blinding 
my eyes, I stumbled out the door to the playground. There they were—my teacher and class gathered 
around a tree watching a blue bird feeding her young. I was so excited to find the class, my tears 
dried and I was happy to stand by my teacher so that I would not get lost again. 


Quotations from the accounts of elementary-school experiences recalled by one 
hundred college students reveal the kinds of pleasant and unpleasant memories 
that have made a lasting impression. A total of sixty-four pleasant experiences 
and fifty unpleasant experiences were reported. A majority of the pleasant experi- 
ences (forty-two) dealt with creative and enriching experiences, such as plays and 
programs, social studies activities, art, music, physical education, literature, and 
honors and awards. Other pleasant experiences were directly associated with a 
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beloved and well-remembered teacher, the first day of school, helping other pupils, 
and the first reader. The fifty unpleasant experiences dealt with a variety of topics, 
including many involving teachers, changing schools, acceleration by double pro- 
motion, and being lost in school. About one-third of the unhappy memories re- 
lated to teachers. On a recall basis, the most outstanding, unpleasant memory of 
the college students was of a poor teacher. 

One might assume that the sampling used in this article was from brighter and 
better-adjusted persons, since they are now in college. This assumption might lead 
to the question of how many elementary pupils were defeated and deflated in their 
early school years to the point of leaving school as soon as legally possible. 

A brighter side of the picture is evident in the numerous glowing accounts of 
the beneficent influence of the wonderful elementary teachers and of the many 
rich and varied activities planned by them that brought joy and satisfaction to the 
students quoted in this study. One might well conclude that to state that under- 
standing, sympathetic teachers have a far-reaching and lasting imprint on the 
characters and personalities of the children in their classes is more than a mere 
platitude. Verification of this oft-heard statement is found in the one hundred 
reports of these college students. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 


become payable July 1. 

















The Teacher's Role —with 
Sociological Implications 


EDYTHE MARGOLIN® 


\X/® HAVE COME a long way, but still not far enough, from the years in which 
a teacher was considered an individual who did not need the same motives 
for living and loving as other people did. I remember hearing a young child ex- 
press surprise when he saw his teacher eat or when he saw her walk out of a rest 
room. It was as though the role of his teacher subtracted from her the attributes 
of a human being and left her with only the physical ability needed for teaching. 

Communities are aware now that teachers are human beings and that they eat, 
sleep, and perform the same bodily functions as nonteachers, But parents still un- 
consciously assign specific qualities to the personality of a teacher—qualities which 
set a restricted range to his behavior outside the schoolroom. On the basis of ex- 
periences in their own childhood, parents have formed stereotyped images of the 
“ideal teacher.’’ The teacher may not be aware of this picture; and, even if he 
were, it might not be compatible with his self-picture. The degree to which a 
specific teacher wavers from this nebulous ideal becomes the degree to which a 
parent decides on the effectiveness of the teacher's performance in the classroom. 
For example, when parents are called upon to give opinions about contemporary, 
educational practices, they often base their comments on personal judgment mixed 
with some vague criteria of what constitutes a ‘“good”’ teacher. More than that, if 
someone were to ask them to define some of the criteria on which they based their 
opinions, the answers, I fear, would yield the formation of a sort of ideal image to 
which no human being could possibly conform. 

The public view of the “sterling qualities” of teachers may not always be in 
agreement with those of the teachers themselves. For example, the public may 
value strictness and routinization in the classroom, whereas the teacher may favor 
compassion and recognition of individual differences. This differs from the Rus- 
sian point of view—a fact which many people seem to avoid noting when discus- 
sion comparing the scientific progress of the two countries comes up in parlor con- 
versations. If we are going to stress one thing, such as progress in learning, let us 
decide whether we are going to ignore progress of growth in the individual per- 
sonality. The methods for achieving the two at the same rate of speed are mu- 
tually exclusive. The human being is capable of concentrating seriously on one 
thing at a time. This is not to say that learning and personality progress are in- 
compatible. Rather, it does imply that one idea has to take precedence over the 
other in the mind of the teacher who is guiding such growth and in the technique 
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he decides to use in achieving it. 

Just as it would be unfair to expect the layman, because he handles money, to 
understand the processes and techniques known by an accountant, so is it unfair 
and unrealistic to assume that the public understands the processes of education 
just because it has been exposed to the receiving end of those processes. An attempt 
should be made to inform, to appraise, and to understand with the public the 
nature of the educator’s job. If parents are permitted to know the intricacies of the 
teacher’s task and if they are permitted to examine some of the fallacies which 
have been perpetuated because of the idealization of the teacher (who did not ask 
for this idealization), the community will profit because the teacher will no longer 
have to keep a false picture alive. Then, perhaps, efforts can be in the more con- 
structive direction of informing the public of the pattern of service which the 
school should give in order to preserve tradition on the one hand while, at the 
same time, allowing for healthy changes. Our public needs to know which particu- 
lar values need to be stressed at home, at school, and in the community in order 
to strengthen a democratic society. 

After the goals of the school have been redefined by society and by its educators, 
a certain tolerance level needs to be established between the acceptance of the ideal 
and the achievement of it. It is important to the mental health of the teacher and of 
the student to retain a clear picture of what we hope to attain and what we really do 
attain. 

The teacher has accepted an amazing degree of responsibility. He has actually 
tried to internalize the idea that he can be all things to all students at one and the 
same time. When one stops to think rationally about it, the impossibility of anyone 
achieving this is apparent. Why, then, does the teacher feel guilty when he does not 
meet this self-imposed requirement? Preoccupation with his weaknesses is dele- 
terious to his personality and to his effectiveness as a teacher. His position, in the 
classroom and in the public eye, as a paragon of virtue deludes him into forgetting 
that he, too, is a member of the human race with all its wonderful qualities as well 
as its frailties. This is an egotistical thought and an erroneous one. He must learn 
to accept himself on a gradation basis, from strong to weak—not on a black or 
white, success or failure theory. When he does this, the parents will do it, too. 
Everyone concerned will feel more comfortable and less defensive about his posi- 
tion. 

Part of a teacher’s role is to inform the parents in the community of their part 
in the education of children. He can help by telling them how society operates to 
get what it wants and what it needs. He can help by showing them how they, them- 
selves, are society and that it is up to them to provide what they think is best for 
their children and themselves—as a group representative of a democratic country. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The teacher can help the community free itself from the emotional, stero- 
typed image of “teacher” by providing, at any opportunity for communication, a 
realistic job description of the present-day teacher. (2) He can inform the com- 
munity of its part in the process of the education of its children. (3) He can en- 
lighten the community as to its function in the societal framework and how it can 
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direct the course of society. (4) He can, by this means of educating those interested 
in the education of children, lift his own profession to a status it has not yet attained 
because of the lack of scientific knowledge regarding the function of teachers. 
(5) He can contribute to the mental health of his own professional group by con- 
structively evaluating teaching requirements, with a realistic recognition of the gap 
between iueals and the achievement of them. He must persist in seeking the ideal 
while, at the same time, accepting his human limitations. (6) He can help the public 
realize that we should accept the best from tradition without depending wholly on 
tradition. There should be provision for growth and a healthy respect for changes 
that occur in a dynamic and democratic society. (7) The teacher should continue 
to educate himself and the community so that he can always be sensitive to what 
is going on around him. This, in essence, 7s education. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is not possible. The na- 
tional office staff will continue to try to trace addresses of members whose 
journals cannot be delivered because they failed to notify the office that they 
were moving. No address changes are made unless members themselves notify 
the office to do so, The appearance of a new address for a member qn a chap- 
ter dues list cannot be considered authority to change an address. Therefore, 
to insure receiving Educational Horizons without interruption, it is each mem- 
ber’s responsibility to inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change 
of address. Please indicate the former as well as the new address. 

The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the 
change of address is for a chapter officer. 














The President's Page 


“v5 You and your chapter contributed to FAFF? Pi Lambda Theta’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Fellowship Fund is growing. By June 1, 1960, contributions from 
a majority of the chapters and from several contributors helped the organization 
reach more than one-third of the goal of $6,000. Contributions can be made during 
the next year. Founders’ Day in November, 1960, will be a very appropriate time 
to acknowledge Pi Lambda Theta’s fiftieth anniversary by a contribution to FAFF. 
Let’s make this a truly golden avniversary! 

Interest in Pi Lambda Theta continues to grow with several groups progressing 
toward chapter status. At least fifteen inquiries have been received during this year 
from groups expressing an interest in forming a chapter. 

Edith L. Ball, chairman of the Program Committee, has communicated with 
chapter presidents suggesting program topics for 1960-61. Chapters are still explor- 
ing the theme of the Twenty-first Biennial Council, “What Is the Role of the 
Teacher in Society?” Chapter newsletters, notices, announcements, and programs 
have indicated that this theme stimulated a great variety of activities during the past 
year. Members of the National Board appreciate being informed of chapter pro- 
grams and activities. 

The Committee on Elections—consisting of Gladys B. Jensen, Margaret M. 
Johnson, and Lucile M. Kerr—reports the following candidates have been elected 
to national office: Roberta B. Shine—first vice- president; Dorothy May Abbott— 
vice-president; and Jane M. Hill—treasurer. 

Jane Hill’s experience as chairman of the Finance Committee will be an asset 
in her new role as treasurer. 

To the retiring treasurer, M. Adeline Olson, Pi Lambda Theta is deeply indebted 
for four years of faithful service. The duties of the treasurer require time and care- 
ful attention. Lynn has given generously of her energ’es, and the organization has 
profited by her careful attention to many details and by her guidance in financial 
matters. 

The National Board and Finance Committee will meet in Washington, D.C., the 
last week of August. Communications suggesting matters for consideration of the 
Board should be received prior to August 1, 1960. 

On the agenda of the National Board meeting will be matters of personnel poli- 
cies of the association and of the Biennial Council to be held in the Middle West in 
1961. The President would be pleased to have suggestions for a theme for the 
Twenty-second Biennial Council. 

Gladys Coryell Graham will represent Pi Lambda Theta at the Ninth Assembly 
of Delegates of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession which will be held in Amsterdam, July 31 to August 7, 1960. 
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Chapters are reminded that constitutions should be examined annually and re- 
vised as necessary to bring them into accord with the national Constitution and By- 
laws. Martha Kuhlmann, chairman, and members of the Committee on Chapter 
Constitutions and Bylaws have helped several chapters this year with constitutional 
revisions. 

May your summer be a refreshing one. May the new year in Pi Lambda Theta be 
a rewarding one for all its members. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 


SOUNDS OF LIFE 


The chattering of squirrels 
While they’re hunting for food; 
The buzzing of buzy bees, 

The chirping of happy songbirds, 
All start out my day. 


Crackling of leaves, shouting children 
On my way to school. 


Oh how happy I would be 
If I didn’t have school. 

For school is silence, 
Except for the rattling of paper 
And the skipping of pencils. 


But, oh joy, when school is out! 
Because then I go back to the 
Sounds of nature. 


Jan Thorman 

Fourth Grade 

Taylor Elementary School 
Arlington, Virginia 





Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


Pi Lambda Theta 


Offers 


Three $2,000 Fellowships 


The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


For the Academic Year 1961-62 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction who have al- 
ready completed at least one year of graduate study and who present a proposal for 
research, or a project, which represents a genuine potential contribution to educa- 


tional theory or practice. 
Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1960. 


Application forms and further information concerning the conditions of the 


awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Pt LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 
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President—Mrs. Carol W. Rider, 1209 Kamiaken, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Correspondent—the President 


RHO (New York Univ.): 
by ey Helen G. Weingarten, 67-85 Austin 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
Cor et odes Pa ‘Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
Keyport, N.J. 


SIGMA (Univ. of S. Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Virginia R. Archer, 5162 Sunlight 
Pl., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy R. Peckham, Educ, 
Dept., USC, Univ. Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAU (Univ. of N.D 
President—Mrs. oly 
Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 


. Luadtke, 2015 Sth Ave., Grand 


UPSILON (Stanford Univ.): 
President—Miss Maryeda Hayes, 3757 Starr King 
Circle, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent 


CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 
President—Miss Anne W. Tennant, 122 Dumbarton 
Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marie B. Schmuck, 2917 Glen- 
more Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 





PSI (Univ. of Tex.): 
President—Miss Marcia Wade, 2401 Pearl, Austin, 
Tex. 
Correspondent 


OMEGA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Helene Rose, 224 Stanford Ave., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Phyllis A. Goldman, 14075 Sky- 
line Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 


ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Belle McCorkle, 7414 Placita 
Mono, Tucson, Ariz. 
Corres pondent—Mrs. Fern Mills, 3329 E. Presidio 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 


ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
President—Mrs. Charlotte A. Helstad, 716 Orton 
cs. Madiso n 4, Wis. 
Ce yrrespondent -Mrs. Nettie Sy, 1004 Yale Rd., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ. 

President—Dr. Mary A Bradley, 78 Rogers Ave., 
West Somerville 44, Mass. 

Correspondent—Miss Martha Moran, 163 Summer 
St., Somerville 43, Mass. 


ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Edythe Margolin, 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Karla N. Scott, 4080 Minerva 
Ave., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


12013 Rose Ave., 


ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.): 
President—Miss Carol M. Osterweil, 505 Elizabeth 
Ave., Newark 12, N.J 
Correspondent—Mrs. Barbara L. Friedland, 5650 
Netherland Ave., Riverdale, N.Y. 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.) : 
President—Miss Edna Saewert, 8717 N. Trumbull 
Ave., Skokie 3, III’ 
Corres pondent—Miss Carolyn Gromer, 636 Emerson, 
Evanston, IIl. 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
President—Dr. Margaret R. Shannon, 374 Park Ave., 
Arlington 74, Mass. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lucile M. Kerr, 3930 Langley Ct. 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Gladys B. Jensen, 5 Lyndale 
Dr., Wellington Hts., Alexandria, Va. 
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ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 
President—Mrs. Edna May Saoae, 520 Yale, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Doris D. Graham, 505 Baugh- 
man Ave., Claremont, Calif. 


ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): : 
President—Miss Margaret C. Raabe, 210 E. Hamil- 
ton Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent —Miss Nora Wittman, 307 Locust Lane, 
State College, Pa. 


ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Miss Anita M. Roberts, 3034 Daniels, 
Dallas 5, Tex 
Coscuaiieas 


ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
aes ag Frances B. Shutt, 317 Solano Dr. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Pines Ban a og Helen L. Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


(ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
President—Miss Edith Tolsma, 125 Roycroft Blvd., 
Buffalo 26, N.Y 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Mrs. Maryon Clonts, 117 Oakview Dr., 
Fountain City, Tean. 
Correspondent—the President 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. 7 College) : 
President—Miss Charlotte A. Miller, 1226 25th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Milberg, 929 20th St., 
Greeley, Colo. 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy Seaberg, 25 E, Palmer, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 
Comssinbivas—tlles Connie Campbell, 123 Midland, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.) : 
President—Miss_ Lavina M. Maudlin, 1117 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Ellen {ees Leister, Box 2493, Uni- 
versity Hill, Denton, 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Miss Betty Jo Hudson, Rogers Hall, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. M. Joanne Sullivan, 722 W. 
Madison St., Alexandria, Ind. 


ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ. ): 
President—Mrs. Ruth H. Schoen, 334 W. Walnut, 
Carbondale, Ill 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
he ogy Joan Carey, Coll. of Educ., Univ. of 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Pn he ena Elizabeth W. Rivers, 401 N.W. 
Ist St., Gainesville, Fla. 


ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. ore Milton, 6531 Rendina St., 
Long Beach 15, Calif 
Correspondent—Miss Ellen Dotzenrod, 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Frances I. Bauer, 236 East Ave. 40, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Clintina H. Ritter, 855 N. 
Madison Ave., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Lenoir B. Yuronis, 1714 S. Arago, 
Peoria 6, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 1612 N. Linn, 
Peoria, Ill. 


6933 Lime 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbiz): 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Stanley, 123 Anderson, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Nellie Mae Kitchens, Frederick 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN4 (Columbus): 
President—Mrs. Sue R. Haines, 74 S. 3rd St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. M. Georgia Bonner, 140 Ceramic 
Dr., Columbus 14, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ (Chicago area, IIl.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Sefton Abbott, 1117 Briarwood 
Lane, Northbrook, III. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred Cavins Hughes, 18405 
Riegel Rd., Homewood, III. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN£ (lowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Agnes Nelson, 2927 Spring St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Correspondent— 


DAYTON ALUMN£ (Ohio): 
President—Miss Frances H. D. Crumrine, 835 N. 
Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio 
Correspondene—Miss Christena M. Wahl, 25 Fox- 
ridge Dr., Kettering 29, Ohio 


DENVER ALUMNZE (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. yg = Asfahl, 965 S. Univer- 
sity Blvd., Denver 9, 
Corres pondent—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo. 


DETROIT ALUMN# (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth M. Wilson, 16189 Inver- 
ness, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Hart, 418 W. Savan- 
nah, Apt. 2, Detroit 3, Mich. 


EUGENE ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Gullion, 2875 Harris 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Eva O'Neil, 200 E. 37th St., 
Eugene, Ore. 


EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: (Ind.): 
President—Dr. Lillian S. Logan, 2918 N. Wayside 
Dr., Evansville 11, Ind. 
Correspondent— 


FORT WAYNE ALUMN& (Ind.): 
President—Dr. Elsie M. Nicholson, 630 Lyell Ct., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Emma E. Kiefer, 2124 Wells St. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ (N.D.): 
President—Miss Gladys Boen, 716 S. 3rd St., Grand 
Forks, N.D 
Correspondent— 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN4Z (Ind.): 
President—Miss Mildred Corrie, 902 Campbell Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Correspondent— 


KANSAS CITY ALUMN4Z: (Kan.-Mo.): 
ey ane Donna Burch, 3931 Holmes, Kansas 
ity, 
Correspondent—Dr. Frieda M. Gipson, 1514 Colorado, 
Kansas City 27, Mo. 


KENTUCKIANA ALUMN£® (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Mrs. Elinor M. Engdahl, 6629 Bethany 
Rd., Valley Station, Ky. 
Correspondent—Miss Muriel V. Ryall, 2024 E. Oak 
St., New Albany, Ind. 


LONG BEACH ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Olive L. Thompson, 1541 Iroquois 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mzs. Emily V. Kauppi, 2636 Knox- 
ville Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES Ae (Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Vivian O. Griffin, 155 Epinard St., 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen B, Wade, 2566 Armstrong 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ@ (N.Y.): 
President—Mrs. Margareta E. Bentley, 64 Holbrox oke 
Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Dr. Ruth Lofgren, 3310 Ave. H., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


ee CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ: (San Francisco 
ay area): 
President—Mrs. Celia G. Snow, 2200 Marin Ave., 
Berkeley 7, Calif. ; 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lucille S. Gijertson, 1580 Fil- 
bert St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 


a INDIANA ALUMN (South Bend 


ea): 
Dems —Dtine Julia P. Trowbridge, 632 Penn. Ave., 
Plymouth, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Myrtle S. Burns, 307 Seimetz 
Dr., LaPorte, Ind 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA: (Cleveland): : 
President—Mrs. Nancy G. Zoldak, 2392 S. Belvoir 
Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Corres pondent— 


PASADENA ALUMN£& (Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Charlotte E. Viereck, 3610 Newhaven 
Rd., Pasadena 8, Calif. 
Corres pondent—Mis. Regenia P. Moses, 1148 Wotkyns 
Dr., Pasadena, Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMN& (Pa.): 
President—Dr. Hilda M. Wilson, 
Aldan, Del. Co., Pa. 
Correspondent—Mts. Margaret W. Efraemson, Merion 
——- Apts., City Line and Wynnewood Rd., Mer- 
ion, Pa. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore. 
President—Mrs. Lois bo onag SteBiveny, 2235 N.E. 37th 
Ave., Portland 12, 
Corres pondent—Miss "Tie Schaper, 1821 N.E. 
Bryant, Portland 11, Ore. 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo.) 
President—Miss Bessie J. Wolfner, 978 Warder, Uni- 
versity City 30, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Webster, 1359 Mc- 
Cutcheon Rd., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Orpha Mae B. Brauti, 4401 Maple- 
wood PI., Riverside, Calif. 


249 Merion Ave., 
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Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine M. Smith, 10039 Lilac, 
Bloomington, Calif. 


SAN DIECO ALUMNZ& (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Karen Wiseman, 1911 Titus St., San 
Diego 1, Calif, 
Correspondent— 


SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Miss Wynette Fowler, 1242 N. San Pedro. 
San Jose 10, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. 
Jose 12, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Hulda Chisholm, 2917 Grove St.. 
Ventura, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Zelma W. Pierce, 766 Mission 
Oaks Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Eby, 10525 Ohio Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marie H. Thornaquist, 633 Mid- 
vale Ave., Apt. 4, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ (Bioomington): 
President— 
Correspondent— 


SPOKANE ALUMNZ# (Wash.): 
———— Vivian R. Sweeney, W. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 
Pi Ba oa Estella N. Tiffany, W. 2711 
Decatur, Spokane 16, Wash. 


TOLEDO ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
President—Mrs. Carol K. Knudson, 2731 Merrimac 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Olive McHugh, 1868 N. Cove 
Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ: (Seattle): 
President—Mrs. Elmere P. Kroft, 2545 Warren Ave., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda Gilbreath, 
Ave. N.E., Seattle $, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN& (Pittsburgh): 
President—Dr. Se 4 A. V. Lyons, 12 S. Fremont 
Ave., Pittsburgh 2, 
Correspondent—Miss Hitien I. Heazlett, 1044 Black- 
ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 


Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd St.. San 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Our Debt to the Past 


Pi Lambda Theta, from its beginning through its fifty wonderful years, has 
been concerned with the intellectual life of women everywhere. We have a right 
to be proud of our past achievements, but as educated women we have a responsi- 
bility to the future. 

Our fellowship program provides opportunities for women scholars to engage 
in advanced studies and research. In this fellowship program, we unite together 
in support of a project which embodies in a practical way our concern for scholar- 
ship and intellectual opportunities for women. Through past fellowships, the 
organization has assisted women with brilliant intellectual gifts to qualify for 
positions of responsibility. 

The dedicated women who met together in Santa Barbara during August, 
1959, formulated a plan whereby we might pay our debt to the past while de- 
claring our faith in the future of Pi Lambda Theta. To those who studied the mat- 
ter, there seemed to be no more fitting way to celebrate our fiftieth year than to 
participate in a fellowship fund-raising campaign, which they appropriately 
named the Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund. 

Enthusiasm is growing as our members more and more feel the challenge of 
having a share in this unifying national project. It is a truly commendable project 
for we will be providing for “living fellowships” for capable women scholars. 
When you give to fellowships, you are contributing to something of enduring 
human value. 

This is the year when each one of us has an additional responsibility to Pi 
Lambda Theta. Let us work to strengthen our concern for creative scholarship 
and opportunity for gifted women. There is challenging work to be done if our 
yearly goal of $6,000 is to be realized. 

It is a privilege to join with other members of this association across this great 
land of ours in this Fiftieth Anniversary Fellowship Fund Drive. The time has 
come for ACTION. Please give generously to FAFF as individuals and chapters. 


M. ADELINE OLSON, Treasurer 
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= SEPTEMBER 15 


OcTobBeER 30 


NOVEMBER 


By 
DECEMBER 15 


DECEMBER 
AND 
JANUARY 


| Fepruary 1 


By OR BEFORE 
June 1 


» By June 1 


“By JUNE 30 


| June 30 
. TO 
| jury 15 


Yearly Calendar 


Send any corrections in names and addresses of chapter officers 
to the national office. 

Notify all chapter members that dues for the current year {July 1 
through June 30) are payable. 


Distribute copies of yearly chapter programs to members, Na- 
tional Board members, and the national office. 


Commemorate Founders’ Day. 


Send suggestions for nominees for national officers to the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. 


Complete collection of dues from chapter members. Send to the 
national office before February 1. (Names of members who are 
delinquent on that date are removed from the mailing list of 
Educational Horizons.) 


Send the Council fee for the current year to the national office. 


Return ballots for election of national officers to the national 
office. 


Return credential forms for Council delegates and alternates, in 
Biennial Council years, to the national office. 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, suggestions from 
chapters to the nationa! office and names and addresses of new 
chapter officers to the national President and to the national 
office, 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, annual financial 
reports to the national Treasurer and to the national office. 
(Chapters whose financial reports are not received by July 15 
become delinquent. ) 


National Office 


Pi Lambda Theta 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 





The Education Digest ILAO 
330 Thompson St 
Ann Arbor Mich 
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